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Wuen we consider the circumstances under which the con- 
stitutions of the older members of our confederacy were formed ; 
their insignificance in point of wealth and population, compared 
with their present condition; the jealousy of executive power, 
which oppression had generated in the minds of the people; 
together with their inexperience in the art of government; we are 
naturally led to inquire, whether they may not have erred in the 
establishment and distribution of the powers of government, and 
framed institutions fitted for petty districts, rather than powerful 
states. ‘I‘hese circumstances undoubtedly had some effect, and 
their influence is particularly manifest, in the exorbitant power 
confided to the legislative branch of government. In some of 
the states, its ascendancy is so great as to reduce the executive 
almost to a cipher. In Virginia, for instance, the governor is 
chosen by the senate and house of delegates, and has no voice 
in the enactment of laws, nor in the appointment to the most 
important offices, these rights being vested in the legislature. 
This, indeed, is the extreme case, but in all the states its 
share of power is extravagant. The jealousy of power in the 
hands of individuals, has shown itself in several of the states, by 
limitations of the term of the judicial office. In New Jersey 
and Ohio, the judges of the highest courts are appointed for 
seven years ; in Connecticut and Rhode Island, for one. And, 
in these instances, to aggravate the evil, they are chosen by the 
legislature. In some of the constitutions, the inexperience of 
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the framers has led to an injudicious mixture of the powers of 
different departments. In New Jersey, for instance, the gover- 
nor is president of the upper branch of the legislature, with a 
casting vote in their proceedings, and this same branch, with the 
governor at their head, is a court of appeals, in the last resort, 
in all causes of law. From want of reflection on the rapid 
growth of our population, no limits have been assigned, in some 
of the states, to the increase of the house of representatives. 
Most of them, indeed, have made judicious regulations to pre- 
vent its number from becoming excessive. Of the consequences 
of omitting to confine it within ‘reasonable limits, our own state is 
the most striking example. A similar want of foresight i in regard 
to the changes which might take place in the relative character 
and importance of the different classes of citizens, has in one of 
the states, Virginia, confined the right of suffrage to freeholders, 
and the effects are such, that a reformation is loudly demanded. 
The apportionment of senators, one to each county, in the case 
of Georgia, and one to each senatorial district, made indivisible 
by the constitution, in the case of Louisiana, exposes the people 
to the chance of a very unequal division of political power, as the 
growth of the a age may vary greatly in different parts of 
the state. In Virginia, the evil is increased by the extension of 
a similar mode of apportionment to the house of delegates. 
While we look with regret on such defects in our political 
institutions, we rejoice in the reflection, that no violence, no out- 
rage on established order is required to remedy them; that they 
provide the means of their own improvement, and of adaptation 
to existing circumstances, in the right of amendment secured to 
the people. ‘There is nothing, in which we have more reason to 
exult, on a comparison of our condition with that of the states of 
Europe, than in the facility of redressing public grievances. As 
the consequences of a dangerous ambition, or a neglect of duty 
in our rulers, are prevented by the right of frequent election, so 
the growth of political abuses may be stopped, by plucking their 
root from the constitution. We need not bring our rulers to the 
block, nor drive them from our shores, in order to shake off the 
weight of tyranny, nor are we compelled to tear up the founda- 
tions of government, that we may correct the defects of our 
litical edifices. Corruption is not allowed to intrench itself 
within established forms, and shelter abuses under the venerable 
shield of the constitution. ‘Though warmly attached to our re- 
ublican institutions, as the fruit of our fathers’ toils, and the 
errr of our own prosperity, we value them the more, that 
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they claim not to be immutable. It is no small part of their merit, 
that they are flexible to the wants and wishes of the people. 
While, however, we rejoice that we have a legal means of 
remedying defects in our frames of government, and are thereby 
exempted from the dread of those political convulsions, which, 
in Europe, have made bloodshed and anarchy synonymous with 
reform, we should remember, that it is only a deliberate and 
cautious use of the privilege that can preserve its worth. We 
shall pollute the fountain, if we are always dabbling in its waters. 
The very facility with which our forms of government can be 
moulded to suit our pleasure, should make us careful, lest our 
rude handling destroy the beauty of the image. ‘The tampering 
of quacks will be as fatal to our political as to our physical con- 
stitutions. Our governments will soon be beyond amendment, 
if the habit of frequent alteration is once established. Let us 
follow the example of our national legislature, and approach with 
reverence the ark of our political salvation. While the world is 
rife with projects of constitutional reform, the object of which is the 
attainment of the good that we have already grasped, let us guard 
against a fondness for political experiments, which may endanger 
the loss of our advantages and our reputation. Let us consider, 
that constitutions must be radically good, which have carried us 
through public poverty, party ferments, and an exhausting war, 
and are still carrying us on in a career of unexampled prosperity ; 
that they were formed at a time, when oppression had kindled 
an ardent love of liberty, and a fixed determination to secure it 
on a solid basis; when toil and danger had awakened men’s 
energies, and a long series of common sufferings had given birth 
to a remarkable unity of purpose, opinion, and feeling; when 
repeated aggressions had led men to reflect much on their 
natural and civil rights; when all the talent of the country had 
been called forth, to defend its liberties in the field, and keep 
alive the spirit of the people, and bring into action the resources 
of the nation;—that they were formed on a model, which, 
though not fitted for precise imitation, has, in its theory, much of 
a republican character, and of sterling excellence, the English 
constitution. With this our countrymen were well acquainted, 
from their long subjection to English dominion, and the attention 
which they had been compelled to bestow upon its principles, in 
their numerous contests with the mother country. By selecting 
from hence what was good in itself, and suited to their condition, 
and adding what their own experience and a wide observation of 
ancient and modern republics had taught them was advantageous, 
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they were enabled to form constitutions, whose excellence has been 
proved by the prosperity of the states and the love of the people. 
Constitutions thus formed, and thus successful in their opera- 
tion, are notto be altered without the most sober deliberation. 
But while we deprecate the idea of hasty changes, we have 
already said, that we consider the provision for necessary reforms 
one of the chief merits of our systems of goverment. In no 
instance, is its application more needed, than in that of Vi irginia, 
as exhibited in the pamphlet at present under consideration. 
Her constitution was formed in the year 1776, earlier than that 
of any other state in the Union, in the midst of the troubles and 
excitements of the revolutionary war, and at a time when the 
science of government was little understood in this country. 
“No wonder, then,” to use the words of Mr Jefferson, “ that 
time and trial have discovered very capital defects in it.” These 
defects he has well exhibited in his Notes on Virginia. One of 
the most striking is the restriction of the right of suffrage to free- 
holders, which leaves a majority of the men, who support the 
burdens of the state, unrepresented. Another is the apportion- 
ment of the representatives, in equal numbers, among districts of 
very unequal size. ‘The inequality of representation, arising 
from this source, is now enormous. As the increase of popula- 
tion has, of late years, been much more rapid in the western than 
in the eastern counties, some of the former now contain twenty 
times as many inhabitants as the smallest of the latter, and yet 
send only an equal number of delegates to the general assembly. 
The similarity in constitution between the senate and the house 
of delegates, Mr Jefferson considers also as an evil. “ Being 
chosen by the same electors, at the same time, and out of the 
same subjects, the choice falls, of course, on men of the same 
description.” So that the object of establishing two branches, 
namely, to make one a check on the other, is destroyed by 
identity of interest and principle. ‘The concentration of all the 
owers of government, legislative, executive, and judiciary, in 
the hands of the legislative body, makes them, to use Mr Jeffer- 
son’s expression, an elective despotism. “ The judiciary and 
executive members are left dependant on the legislature for their 
subsistence in office, and some of them for their continuance in 
it. If, therefore, the legislature assumes executive and judiciary 
powers, no opposition is likely to be made; nor, if made, can it 
be effectual ; because, in that case, they may put their proceed- 
ings into the form of an act of assembly, which will render them 
obligatory on the other branches. They have, accordingly, in 
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many instances, decided rights which should have been left to 
judici ary controversy, and the direction of the executive during 
the whole time of their session is becoming habitual and familiar.’ 
Their right to determine what shall be a quorum of their body 
for the transaction of legislative business, enables them, if they 
please, to fix upon so small a number that their fundamental 
character of a representative body will be lost. Mr Jefferson 
further considers that the constitution may be altered by the 
ordinary legislature. For it was formed by a convention of 
delegates substituted in the place of the colonial assembly, with 
no powers but those of ordinary legislation, and of course 
incapable of establishing a perpetual and unalterable frame of 
government. 

These defects, particularly in the right of suffrage and of repre- 
sentation, had long been the subject of complaint, when, in the 
year 1816, a meeting was held at W inchester, to devise means 
for remedying them. The result of its deliberations was com- 
municated to the people in an address, insisting chiefly on the 
gross inequality of representation, and * recommending a depu- 
tation to Staunton, in the month of August ensuing, of two of the 
friends of reform from each county, for the purpose of advising 
and adopting measures for effecting a convention of the people 
of this Commonwealth.” Conformably to this advice, a deputa- 
tion from nearly forty counties assembled there, and determined 
to ask the assistance of the legislature in effecting their object 
Though their petition was rejected, something was gained by the 
enactment of a law, “for dividing the state into twenty-four 
senatorial districts, containing each, as well as could be effected 
without the division of counties, an equal number of free white 
inhabitants.” ‘This was all that was then accomplished, but, in 
the year 1824, “a vote was taken in a number of the eastern 
counties, and it was found that a majority of the freeholders 
were in favour of constitutional reform.” This expression of 
the popular feeling roused the champions of the established 
system, and a defence of it soon appeared, which it is the object 
of the pamphlet before us to confute. 

The principal arguments urged in this defence against a reform 
in the points of suffrage and representation, are, first, that an 
attempt to apportion representation In proportion to the number 
of free white inhabitants, will awaken bitter jealousy and opposi- 
tion in those counties where the slave population is most numerous. 
For these counties contain, comparatively speaking, few whites 
not freeholders, and of course will be least benefited by the pro- 
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posed reform. In opposition to this argument, our author alleges 
the adoption of this principle by both branches of the legislature, 
in the new distribution of senatorial districts, and also the opinion 
of the house of delegates, expressed in an act for adjusting the 
constitution of their own body on the same basis, though the bill 
was finally abandoned on the ground of compromise. It is 
argued, in the second place, that no practical evil has resulted 
from the present system. ‘To which it is replied, that the re- 
sources of the state have been paralyzed, because it was not the 
interest of the predominant party, under the existing order of 
things, to bring them into operation. ‘The venerable names of 
the framers of the constitution are adduced in support of the 
freehold qualification and equal representation of counties. It is 
contended on the other side, that they were not the authors of 
these regulations, but found them established in the colonial sys- 
tem of government, which the circumstances of their situation 
compelled them to imitate. ‘They framed the present constitu- 
tion in the midst of political weakness and confusion, when 
exposed to the attacks of a powerful enemy from abroad, and to 
the dangers of domestic insurrection; when the state contained 
many friends of the old government, whom it was expedient to 
conciliate, “by showing as much respect as possible for old 
institutions ;”” when the haughty feelings of a landed aristocracy 
were to be consulted ; and when they themselves were little 
experienced in the science of government. And whatever were 
the reasons of admitting these restrictions, the changes which 
have taken place in the relative importance of different parts of 
the state and classes of the citizens, require their abolition. It is 
also objected, that an extension of the right of suffrage would 
give an undue weight to the lower classes, fatal to the interest of 
men of property. * This argument is refuted by the example of 
other parts of the Union, where the privilege has long been exer- 
cised, to the full extent contended for, without producing any 
such ‘alarming consequences, and also by its inconsistency with 
another objection from the same quarter, namely, that an exten- 
sion of the right would confer a dangerous influence on over- 
grown wealth, and lead to corruption in elections. These are 
the answers which our author gives to the principal arguments 
urged against reform. ‘To us they appear convincing, and the 
general tenor of his essay spirited and able. Mr Jefferson’s 
remarks have been confirmed by the experience of more than 
forty years, and the necessity of reformation must be apparent to 
every disinterested man. We heartily wish success to the efforts 
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which are making to effect it. Their object is the removal of 
restrictions which are a constant source of jealousy and heart- 
burning, which destroy all unity of purpose and feeling among the 
inhabitants of the state, and deprive the majority of that ascen- 
dancy which is essential to public spirit and public prosperity. 








History of a Voyage to the China Sea. By Joun Waite, 
Lieutenant in the United States Navy. Second Edition. 
Boston. S8vo. pp. 372. 


Tue first edition of this work appeared some months before 
the commencement of our Gazette; we take the occasion afforded 
us by a second edition, of noticing it, as a part of the current 
literature of the day, and the rather, as some additional light has 
been thrown on the principal subject of it, by a later traveller, 
Mr Finlayson, whose work is noticed in the last number of the 
Quarterly Review. 

The extensive peninsula, which has sometimes been designated 
by the vague appellation of “India beyond the Ganges,” is 
occupied by several principalities. Of the extent and territorial 
limits of these, very little was known to geographers twenty years 
ago, and very much still remains to be discovered. Of the 
character, habits, degree of civilization, &c. of the inhabitants of 
these countries, in like manner, very little was, and perhaps we 
may say, still is, certainly known in this hemisphere. see some 
of the latest maps, it would appear, that a large part, or nearly 
half of this region, is the territory of the Birman empire. This 
principality occupies the western division of the peninsula, and 
appears from the events of the contest with the British East 
Indian government, to be deficient neither in the arts nor the 
resources of war. 

The remaining part of the peninsula is divided between the 
kingdoms of Siam, Cochin China, or Cambodia, and ‘Tonquin; 
the last being contiguous to China, and its monarch a dependant 
and tributary to the Celestial Empire. 

The whole country of Cochin China, including the provinces 
of Onam and Cambodia, extends, according to Captain White, 
“from the latitude of 8° 40’ to 17° 0’ north; and from Cape 
Avarella, in longitude 109° 24’ east, it extends from the coast 
about one hundred and fifty miles westward. Its average breadth 
is, however, about one hundred miles from east to west.” 
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It was visited by the French in the latter part of the last 
century. In the course of a revolution of the Onamese govern- 
ment, some individuals indeed of this nation acquired consider- 
able influence with its monarchs, and, in 1787, the heir apparent 
to the Cochin-Chinese throne, was brought to Paris, and intro- 
duced to Louis XVI., from whom he received promises of 
assistance, Which the revolution in his own country prevented 
that unfortunate prince from fulfilling. One or two Frenchmen. 
however, continued, till within a short period, to hold offices of 
trust and dignity in Cochin China. 

The expedition of Captain White was an effect of the com- 
mercial activity and enterprise of some merchants in Salem ; 
the object being to open a new field for the exercise of these 
qualities in a country hitherto so little known. 

As our present concern is only with his adventures in Cochin 
China, we shall pass without notice the first three chapters of the 
work, which are occupied with the account of his outward 
voyage, observing ouly that he sailed from Salem, in the brig 
Franklin, on the 2d of January , 1819, and arrived at the entrance 
of the Don-nai river on the 7th of June following. Here he 
anchored, in ‘* a small picturesque semilunar bay, situated at the 
foot of the mountain, at the bottom of which was a grove of 
cocoa-nut trees, where was situated the village of Vaung-tau, 
from which the bay takes its name.” 

A boat was despatched to the shore the following morning, for 
the purpose of obtaining a pilot to conduct them up the river to 
Saigon; the return of the boat was soon followed by a deputation 
from the shore, which approached in a large boat, with “ its 
masts and yards decorated with pendants, and a formidable dis- 
play of spears, ornamented with tufts of hair, dyed red, attached 
to the staves.” 


When scarcely within hail, they began to vociferate very loudly, 
repeating the word “Olan,” and approaching with much caution ; 
encouraged, however, by our amicable deportment and conciliating 
gestures, they ventured to come along side. The chiefs, of which 
there were three, at our solicitations, came on deck, and expressed by 
their actions not a little curiosity, though the sight of a large vessel 
did not seem to be a novelty to them, and our surprise was somewhat 
excited to observe, that one of them seemed to be ‘“‘at home” on 
board. We afterwards learnt tiiat this chief had been to Macao in 
a Portuguese brig some years before, and retained a few words of 
the language, but spoken with such an uncouth accent, that they 
were totally useless as a medium of oral communication; and, 
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their native language sounded so harsh and unintelligible to our 
unpractised ears, that we despaired of coming to an understanding 
by that means. We were conse que ‘ntly obliged to have recourse 
to our Telegraphic dictionary of signs, by means of which we 
learned, that the oldest chief was commander of a military district, 
which embraced all the country, including the several outlets of 
the Don-nai river; that he resided at Canjeo, a village about seven 
miles to the westward, and situated on the island of Dong-Thrang, 
which is the first land on the south side of the entrance, and that 
we must there wait for the permission of the viceroy, or governor, 
to approach the city; consequently, having ascertained that the 
subordinate chiefs were acquainted with the navigation of the 
river, we weighed anchor, and proce eded up to Canjeo, where we 
arrived and moored at 2 P. M. on the same day. * * * 

The military chief was a withered, grey-headed old man, pos- 
sessing, however, a great deal of vivacity, tinctured with a leaven 
of savage childishness, which, in spite of his affectation of great 
state and ceremony, would constantly break out, and afford us 
infinite amusement; he had several attendants, who were pertectly 
subservient and promptly obedient to all his orders, yet we ob- 
served that on all other occasions the greatest familiarity subsisted 
between them. One of the attendants carried a huge umbrella, 
with which he followed the old man to all parts of the ship, where 
his curiosity or caprice led him, and when invited into the cabin, 
he would not descend without the umbrella, so tenacious was he 
of every circumstance of state and appearance. Another attendant 
was a handsome boy of about fifteen years of age, who carried in 
two blue silk bags connected with a piece of cotton cloth, and 
thrown over his shoulder, the areka nut, betal leaf, chunam, and 
tobacco, of which they chew immense quantities; and so universal 
is this custom among them, that I never saw a man of any rank or 
respectability without one of these attendants. They also smoke 
cigars made of cut tobacco, rolled in paper wrappers, like the Por- 
tuguese, from whom probably they adopted this custom. Another 
servant carried his fan; and our risibility was not a little excited 
on seeing the old fellow strutting about the deck, peeping into the 
cook’s coppers, embracing the sailors on the forecastle, dancing, 
grinning, and playing many other antic tricks, followed by the 
whole train of fanners, umbrella bearers, and chunam boys (for 
the attendants of the other chiefs had joined in the procession), 
with the most grave deportment and solemn visages, performing 
their several functions. 


These funny ways were, however, of short duration ; for, on 
ihe demur of Captain White to gratify a mandarin’s reasonable 
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desire to appropriate sundry articles of apparel, arms, &e., they 
“found the aspect of affairs materially changed.” 


Old Heo (for that we discovered was his name) had fallen into 
very ill humour, and scarcely deigned to speak. We had dis- 
covered their insatiable love of spirits, and with a view to conciliate 
them, we ordered a large case bottle full to be brought, which was 
despatched with great avidity; still the lowering frown sat on their 
brows; and, finding us inflexible, the chief made signs that we 
could not proceed, and ordered his boat alongside for the purpose 
of leaving us, signifying, at the same time, that if we persisted 
in ascending the river, our heads would be the forfeit, and inti- 
mated that we must return to sea. Being now within two or three 
miles of the village of Canjeo, and fearing that our persisting in 
a refusal of their demands would induce them to put their threat 
of leaving us into execution, it was thought expedient to yield in 
some measure to their rapacity; a treaty was accordingly set on 
foot, and we were fain to purchase peace and good will, at the 
expense of a pair of pistols to the old chief, with twenty-five pistol 
cartridges, twelve flints, one six pound cartridge of powder, two 
pair of shoes, a shirt, six bottles of wine, three of rum, and three 
of French cordials, a cut-glass tumbler, two wine glasses, and a 
Dutch cheese. ‘To the other chiefs, we gave each a shirt, a pair 
of shoes, a tumbler, and a wine glass, and a small quantity of 
powder. Nor were his attendants neglected in the general amnesty, 
and each of them received some trifling article of clothing, as a 
propitiatory offering. 

ld Heo was now in high spirits again, and, in the wantonness 
of his benevolence, took off his old blue silk robe, with which he 
very graciously invested me; at the same time shrugging his 
shoulders, and intimating that he was cold. I took the hint, and 
sent for a white jacket, which I assisted him in putting on; at this 
attention he appeared highly gratified. 


Their first visit to the shore ts thus described : 


On our approach to the shore, our olfactory nerves were 
saluted with ‘‘the rankest compound of villanous smells, that ever 
offended nostril;”’ and, the natives of the place, consisting prin- 
cipally of men, women, children, swine, and mangy dogs, equally 
filthy and miserable in appearance, lined the muddy banks of this 
Stygian stream to welcome our landing. With this escort, we 
proceeded immediately to the house of the chief, through several 
defiles, strewed with rotten fish, old bones, and various other 
nauseous objects, among the fortuitous assemblage of huts, fish- 
pots, old boats, pig-styes, &c. which surrounded us in every direc- 
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tion; and, in order that no circumstance of ceremony should be 
omitted, to honour their new guests, a most harmonious concert 
was immediately struck up, by ‘the swarm of little filthy children, 
in a state of perfect nudity (which formed part of our procession), 
in which they were joined by their parents, and the swine and 
dogs before-mentioned. 

The house of the chief stood at a little distance from the com- 
pact part of the village, and was somewhat larger, and in better 
style, than the huts we had passed in our approach to it. We 
were detained a few minutes on the outside of the paling, which 
enclosed the dwelling, to allow the chief, who had preceded us, 
time to prepare for our reception. In a few minutes it was inti- 
mated to us, that we might enter. Here I feel myself incompetent 
to do justice to the scene which ensued; my descriptive powers 
are totally inadequate to the task of portraying the ceremony of 
our reception; and nothing but the pencil of a Hogarth or a 
Teniers, could convey an adequate idea of the original. So irre- 
sistibly ludicrous was the scene, that it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty we could keep our risible muscles in subjection. 

The apartment into which we were ushered, was about twenty- 
five feet square, and this, we found, was the usual hall of audience ; 
the floor was composed of a mixture of sand and clay, which, by 
constant attrition, had become very compact and solid ; the walls 
were decorated with rusty swords, shields, match-locks, gongs, and 
spears. On each side of the entrance was an enormous bass 
drum, called in the East, a T’om-7T'om, mounted on a clumsy wooden 
frame, and struck with a bamboo, at stated periods, by a soldier 
on guard; but what method they had of measuring their time we 
could not ascertain. 

On a raised platform, at the right hand, were seated two miser- 
able looking objects, undergoing the punishment of the caungue, 
or yoke; this punishment is inflicted by placing over the culprit’s 
neck, and resting on his shoulders, two pieces of large-sized 
bamboo, about ten feet long each, and secured parallel to each 
other, by two strong wooden bars, which pass on each side of the 
neck, embracing it very closely (not, however, so as to prevent 
its being turned round), and give the criminal the appearance of 
carrying a ladder on his shoulders. 

Directly back of this platform, was an entrance into another 
apartment, devoted to domestic purposes, before which’ hung a 
coarse screen, or blind, of split bamboo, resembling those used in 
Bengal, not however so thick and closely woven, as to hide from 
our view the women, children, and pigs behind it, who were 
amicably partaking together of the contents of a huge wooden 
tray, which was placed in the middle of a floor, composed of small 
sticks, or wattles, laid transversely, over rough trunks of trees, and 
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secured by small cords, made of a kind of flax. At the back part 
of the hall, in a recess, was placed a large wainscot of heavy wood 
work, on which was carved, in high relief, a group of non-descript 
figures, which must have cost the wildest and most prolific imagina- 
tion no small effort to mvent. On each side of the recess, in gaudy 
water colours, were displayed several paintings, of prodigious mon- 
sters, *‘chimeras dire,’ and many other heterogeneous productions ; 
and in the centre stood a table, on which was placed a censer of 
brass, a bason of the same metal, filled nearly to the top with ashes, 
in which were stuck a great number of matches (the ends of all 
which had been burnt), and a little bronze Jos, or god. And, in front 
of the posts, or pillars, on each side, were suspended, long, narrow 
scrolls or columns of coloured paper, with various characters of 
their language upon them, from top to bottom, painted in black. 

I could not, on examining the whole assemblage of objects, in 
this part of the room, divest myself of the idea, that the most rigid 
devotee might worship the group, without fear of infringing the 
decalogue. ‘The roof of the apartment, which was also that of the 
house, was decorated with ‘“smoke-dried banners,” in every stage 
of decay. But whether they were placed there merely as decorations, 
or were the epima spolia of their enemies, we could not determine. 

Directly in front of the altar, as we afterwards found it to be, 
and contiguous to it, was raised a platform, about six feet square, 
and two feet from the floor, covered with coarse grass mats; on 
the platform were several square, leather cushions, painted red and 
stuffed with rice husks; and on these was seated, in all the dignity 
of good behaviour, his head erect, his chest inflated, his arms 
akimbo, and his legs crossed like a tailor’s, a venerable looking 
object, with a thin grey beard, which he was stroking most com- 
placently ; on his head was mounted a large white European felt 
hat, exactly in the style of those worn among us, by the most 
broad-brimmed quakers ; he wore a robe of black embossed silk, 
surmounted by a garment, which I immediately recognised as the 
jacket that I had presented to the old chief; on each side of him 
were ranged several military officers and soldiers, in party-coloured 
uniform, who were anxiously watching his countenance, and sedu- 
lously attentive to all his motions. We were led up directly in 
front of the throne, and received by this august personage, with 
great pomp, and a most gracious inclination of the head. He then 
waved his hand toward two clumsy, antiquated chairs, placed on 
his right hand, on which we seated ourselves. He then addressed 
us in their language, not a word of which could we understand; but 
the voice sounding familiar to us, on a nearer scrutiny, we recognised 
our recent merry guest, but now most dignified host, old Heo! 

The dusky appearance of the room, into which the light had no 
access, but by the door where we entered, and there, in a great 
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measure, obstructed by the projecting roof of the house, which 
extended about six feet outside the walls, and descended so low, 
as to oblige us to stoop on passing under it; the sombre hue of 
the walls and decorations, caused by the smoke, with which we 
were much annoyed; the grave and solemn deportment of the 
mandarin; the grim and sable visages of the attendants; the 
grotesque assemblage of monsters in the recess, and the discordant 
noises of the human and brute concert, with which we were still 
regaled, transported us in idea to other regions. Such a scene must 
have been in the ‘ mind’s-eye” of Milton, when he wrote his 
animated and minute description of the court of Pandemonium. 

Soon fatigued with this display of pomp and magnificence, the 
old man descended from his state, and giving way to his natural 
propensity for buffoonery, began strutting about the apartment, 
surveying with great complacency his motley habiliments, and 
calling on us by the most significant gestures, to observe and 
admire him; while his whole frame was agitated and dilated with 
importance ; his chest rapidly rising and falling, as he exhibited 
himself before us. After having favoured us a few moments with 
this condescending exhibition, at which we were not backward in 
expressing our admiration and delight, he gave some orders to his 
attendants, and a rude table was set before us, on which were 
placed a coarse china tea equipage, a large dish of boiled rice, 
together with a piece of boiled fresh pork, very fat and oily, and 
another of boiled yams. The old chief then began tearing the 
food in piece-meal with his long claws, and thrusting it into our 
mouths, between every thrust holding a large bowl of tea, made 
very sweet, to our lips, with the most cruel perseverance, to the 
utter hazard of suffocating us; till finally losing all patience at his 
tormenting hospitality, and finding prayers and entreaties of no 
avail, [ stepped back, and clapped my hand on my dirk, darting at 
him at the same time a frown of high displeasure ; on which he 
assumed such a droll look of embarrassment, wonder, and fear, as 
instantly subdued my anger, and threw me into an ungovernable 
agony of laughter, in w hich the old fellow joined with great glee. 
He, however, desisted from any further importunity, and we were 
permitted to help ourselves, in our own way; and as we had been 
sufficiently gorged with fat pork and black rice, we tasted a few 
sweet meats, prepared in different ways, mostly fried in pork 
grease, all of which we found so filthy and unpalatable, that we 
could not swallow them. 


After spending five days in delusive negotiation with Heo and 
his satellites, and vain attempts to obtain permission to go up the 
river to Saigon, Captain White proceeded to ‘Turon, another port 
to the northward of the Don-nai river. Here he was equally 
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unsuccessful in his endeavours at negotiation. And, as the dif- 
ference of language was a principal obstacle, he determined to 
proceed to Manilla, “with the hope that they might there find 
some person, who was acquainted with the Onam language, and 
would accompany them to Saigon.” No such person, however, 
was to be found, and they were about to relinquish the enter- 
prise in despair, when they were joined at Manilla by another 
American vessel, the Marmion. The commander of this vessel 
had, like Captain White, retired from an attempt upon Saigon. 
He had, however, met with better success, having actually gone 
up to the city in one of the small craft of the country. He had 
been preve mted from trading by the ignorance of the Cochin- 
Chinese in regard to the value of doubloons, which he had 
brought instead of Spanish dollars. At Manilla it was easy to 
change the form of the specie. ‘This was accordingly done, and 
the two Captains agreed to unite their forces for another attempt. 
They arrived at Canjeo again without accident, and renewed 
the negotiation for permission to ascend the river, which they at 
length obtained. ‘They were also able, on this occasion, to find 
persons, who were in some measure qualified to act as interpre- 
ters and pilots. ‘The account of the passage to Saigon is inter- 
esting, but we are-able to extract only the account of a singular 
cone ert, with which-they were favoured in their passage through 


the lake or bay of the Seven Mouths. 


From the contemplation of this fascinating scene, our attention 
was diverted to a new and curious phenomenon. Our ears were 
saluted by a variety of sounds, resembling the deep bass of an 
organ, accompanied by the hollow guttural chant of the bull-frog, 
the heavy chime of a bell, and the tones which imagination would 
give to an enormous jews-harp. This combination produced a 
thrilling sensation on the nerves, and, as we fancied, a tremulous 
motion in the vessel. The excitement of great curiosity was visible 
on every white face on board, and many were the sage speculations 
of the sailors on this occasion. Anxious to discover the cause of 
this gratuitous concert, | went into the cabin, where I found the 
noise, which I soon ascertained proceeded from the bottom of the 
vessel, increased to a full and uninterrupted chorus. The percep- 
tions which occurred to me on this occasion, were similar to those 
produced by the torpedo, or electric eel, which I had before felt. 
But whether these feelings were caused by the concussion of sound, 
or actual vibrations in the body of the vessel, I could neither then, 
or since, determine. In a few moments, the sounds, which had 
commenced near the stern of the vessel, became general throughout 
the whole length of the bottom. 
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Our linguist informed us, that our admiration was caused by a 
shoal of fish, of a flat oval form, like a flounder, which, by a cer- 
tain conformation of the mouth, possesses the power of adhesion 
to other objects in a wonderful degree, and that they were peculiar 
to the Seven Mouths. But whether the noises we heard were 
produced by any particular construction of the sonorific organs, 
or by spasmodic vibrations of the body, he was ignorant. Very 
shortly after leaving the basin, and entering upon the branch 
through which our course lay, a sensible diminution was perceived 
in the number of our musical fellow voyagers, and before we had 
proceeded a mile they were no more heard. 


Soon after their arrival at Saigon, they proceeded to wait on 
the governor. 


We landed at a great bazar or market place, well supplied with 
fruits and various other commodities, exposed for sale by women 
scattered about without order or regularity, each one the focus of 
her own little domain ; some of these locations were covered with 
screens of matting, erected on bamboos, to protect the occupants 
and their wares from the rays of a burning sun. From thence, our 
route lay through a spacious and regular street, lined with houses 
of various descriptions, some of which were of wood, and covered 
with tiles, and were tolerably decent; others were of the most 
humble description, and none of them exceeded the height of one 
story. A few had enclosed courts in front, but they were generally 
placed close on the street. 

Toiling under a scorching sun, through a street strewed with 
every species of filth; beset by thousands of yelping, mangy curs ; 
stunned alike by them and the vociferations of an immense con- 
course of the wondering natives, whose rude curiosity in touching 
and handling every part t of our dress, and feeling of our hands and 
faces, we were frequently obliged to chastise with our canes; the 
amusement of repelling a few of the dogs, with the swords in our 
canes (which, however, made no impression of fear on the sur- 
vivors), and the various undefinable odours, which were in constant 
circulation, were among the amenities, which were presented us 
on this our first excursion into the city. At the end of the first 
street, however, the scene changed to one of a more pleasing 
nature. Our route lay through a serpentine covered way, walled 
with brick, and cut nearly a quarter of a mule, through a gentle 
acclivity, covered with verdure, on our arrival at which, the native 
canaille, biped and quadruped, left us, and we soon arrived, by a 
handsome bridge of stone and earth, thrown over a deep and broad 
moat, to the southeast gate of the citadel, or more properly, per- 
haps, the military city ; for its walls, which are of brick and earth, 
about twenty feet high, and of immense thickness, enclose a level 
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quadrilateral area, of nearly three quarters of a mile in extent, on 
each side. Here the viceroy and all military officers reside, and 
there are spacious and commodious barracks, sufficient to quarter 
fifty thousand troops. ‘The regal palace stands in the centre of 
the city, on a beautiful green, and is, with its grounds of about 
eight acres, enclosed by a high paling. It is an oblong building, 
of about one hundred by sixty feet square, constructed principally 
of brick, with verandas enclosed with screens of matting; it stands 
about six feet from the ground, on a foundation of brick, and is 
accessible by a flight of massy wooden steps. 


At the governor’s palace, they had an interview with that 
dignitary. “Tt was, howev er, merely a meeting of ceremony, and 
tended little towards the advancement of the commercial part of 
the enterprise. On attempting a walk through the city, they were 
“ constantly annoyed by hundreds of yelping curs, ‘wheee din 
was intolerable.” 


In the bazars we were beset with beggars; many of them the 
most miserable, disgusting objects, some of whom were disfigured 
with the leprosy, and others with their toes, feet, and even legs, 
eaten off by vermin or disease. Nor were these the only sub- 
jects of annoyance; for, notwithstanding the efforts and expos- 
tulations of the officers who accompanied us, and our frequently 
chastising them with our canes, the populace would crowd round 
us, almost suffocate us with the fetor of their bodies, and feel 
every article of our dress with their dirty paws, chattering like 
' so many baboons. They even proceeded to take off our hats, and 
thrust their hands into our bosoms; so that we were glad to escape 
to our boats, and return on board, looking like chimney sweeps, 
in consequence of the rough handling we had received. 


‘Their attempts to obtain a cargo at Saigon were met and 
obstructed by every species of chicanery on the part of the 
merchants, and extortion on that of the government; but we have 
rooin only for a single specimen. 


On the following day, we waited on the governor, in order to 
make some arrangements for the payment of our measurement 
dues, as he had hinted at that subject on the preceding day. No 
representation we could make, or argument we could urge, would 
induce him to receive the Spanish dollars at par, he affirming that 
they were worth but eighteen mace in copper sepecks ; we then 
offered to pay him in copper sepecks, which we knew we could 
purchase in the bazar, at the rate of nineteen mace to the dollar, 
to wh.ch, after some demur, he acceded. 

On our return, we busied ourselves in the purchase and examina- 
tion of copper sepecks, a harassing and perplexing employment ; 
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and the united efforts of four of us, could enable us te count, assort, 
and new string, only the value of fifteen hundred quans, in more 
than a week; it must be confessed, however, that we were very 
inexpert in handling this money, so new to us, and that one Chinese 
or native would have completed the work in less time ; but we were 
constrained to be very particular, and attend to it personally, to pre- 
vent its being again unstrung and recounted in the customhouse ; 
a procedure that would, as Pasqual and Joachim affirmed, subject 
us to great loss, by reason of theft and destruction of the coin by 
careless handling. 

A day being appointed for the payment of what we had collected, 
as we had no room for a larger sum, without causing great incon- 
venience, the Marmion’s launch was freighted with it, and de- 
spatched for the customhouse ; and it was, as may be supposed, 
a matter of curiosity, to see a stout long-boat of a ship of nearly 
four hundred tons, deeply laden with coin, amounting in value to 
only seven hundred and fifty Spanish dollars, and weighing nearly 
two and a half tons. 

Although we had made every exertion to collect the various 
officers together at the customhouse, previous to the arrival of the 
boat, that no procrastination might take place in the delivery and 
teceipt of the money, there was a great want of punctuality ; and 
so great was the delay occasioned by waiting and sending for 
different individuals, that the sun had set before they were all 
assembled ; for every officer we had before seen, and many whom 
we had never seen, were present; and when they had convened, 
there appeared no disposition to despatch the business before them ; 
on the contrary, there was a manifest reluctance to proceed. There 
was much talking and mystery among them, and it was evident they 
were hatching some scheme to cajole us; we finally, after repeated 
applications, were permitted to land the money, and bring it to the 
customhouse, by which time it was nearly dark; we then urged 
them to take an account of it, and give us a receipt for the amount, 
at which they affected to laugh, and told us, that it was too late 
to do any business that night, but that in the morning, they would 
again assemble, and proceed to count and examine it. 

We were thunderstruck at this declaration, for it had been 
expressly stipulated, that it should not be again separated, after 
we had delivered it; and an officer had attended on the part of 
the government, while we were selecting and arranging it at the 
house, to supersede the necessity of such a procedure. By this 
time, the tide in the creek on which the customhouse was situated, 
had ebbed so far, as to render it impossible to get out with the 
boat laden, otherwise we should have taken our freight on board 
again, and proceeded to the ships with it. 

In this perplexity the wretches left us, evidently enjoying our 
embarrassment. We had now no alternative, but to let the money 
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remain in the customhouse, which was entirely open in front, and 
send on board for an armed guard from each ship; and when we 
had posted them, and given them proper directions, we left them. 

They met with no disturbance during the might, but what pro- 
ceeded from an enormous serpent, at least fifteen feet long, as they 
stated, which came out of the river, entered the court in front of 
the building, which it crossed, and came into the customhouse, 
and glided between the stacks of money, when they lost sight of 
it, nor could their strictest search, with the lamp which they had 
with them, again discover it. From the description of the sailors, 
[ concluded it was a bea constrictor, and probably had its den in 
some part of the building, where it was retiring to rest, after its 
nocturnal excursion in search of food. This latter conjecture, 
however, was not at all satisfactory to the sailors, who insisted that 
it must be either the devil in his primitive disguise, or a real ser- 
pent, which had been trained by the natives, and sent in among 
them to frighten them from their posts, and compel them to leave 
the treasure unguarded ; however, whether it were the arch-enemy 
himself, a bea constrictor returning to its den, or a serpent trained 
by the natives, the tars maintained their posts, with great intre-. 
pidity, and in the morning all was safe. 

It was not till eleven o’clock, on the following day, that the 
officers were reassembled to count the money, nor did they com- 
mence till after 12 o’clock. After counting the first hundred 
quans, which consumed more than an hour, during which they 
practised every art to vex and annoy us, rejecting every sepeck. 
which had the least flaw on it, or that was not of a standard size, 
to decide which they were furnished with criteria in coins recently 
from the mint ; and when they had counted the one hundred quans, 
what was our astonishment, to find that there was an apparent loss 
of about ten per cent! As the rejected coin did not appear to amount 
to half that sum, which, on cxamination, we found was the case, 
our indignation was highly excited, and we insisted on searching 
the soldiers who were counting, and on them we found secreted 
the balance of the loss; they were not the least disconcerted at 
discovery, but laughed in our faces, in the most provoking man- 
ner. We immediately made a report of this roguery to the head 
mandarin or collector (whose conduct while measuring the vessels 
may be recollected) ; he observed, that if they were guilty, and 
we wished it, he would punish them; we insisted it should be 
done ; they accordingly each received a few slight strokes with a 
rattan. It was evidently, however, all a farce, and they were 
laughing and chuckling ‘during the infliction, if it deserves that 
name. Old Polonio and Joachim, who were present, now beck- 
oned us aside, and told us that these vexations were contrived to 
force us to relinquish the plan of paying our measurement dues in 
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the coin of the country, and to oblige us to pay them in Spanish 
dollars, at eighteen mace each; and represented to us the great 
difficulties and loss we should experience in a perseverance in our 
intention. On hearing this, we determined to complain to the 
governor, a resolve which we put in immediate execution, and 
took Antonio, one of the government linguists, with us, and 
Joachim accompanied us. We entered our complaint against the 
officers, recapitulated our grievances, reminded him of his promises 
of assistance and protection, and demanded justice, promising 
oblivion of the past, provided our present and any future claims for 
justice were listened to and allowed. From his manner we fancied 
we perceived, that he was aware of the impositions that had been 
practised, and, no doubt, instigated by him ; he, in short, declined 
interfering with the customhouse department, as out of his province ; 
he, howeve er, condescended to give us some wholesome advice upon 
the subject. He thought it would be best to allow the officers to 
count the money in their own way, or to make a compromise, by 
giving them a sum of money, on condition they would not count it ; 
or to permit it to pass for so many Spanish dollars, at eighteen quans 
the dollar ; and to prevent further trouble, to pay the residue of the 
government dues in Spanish dollars. We objected to part of this 
plan, but suggested, that we would withdraw all the money we had 
deposited in the customhouse, and apply it to other purposes, and 
pay the whole amount in Spanish dollars; to this he assented, 
provided we would pay a daty equivalent to the premium on the 
dollars, to satisfy the officers for the trouble they had already been, 
and might yet be at. In short, after several journeys backwards 
and forwards, between the governor’s house and the customhouse, 
and night again approaching, we were under the necessity of 
succumbing to these harpies, and we delivered them the money, 
and took their receipts for seven hundred and fifty dollars, the 
amount of what we had paid for it. 


This is but one out of the numerous vexations, which our un- 
fortunate countrymen experienced, and which give occasion to 
frequent and solemn warnings on the part of Captain White, to 
merchants and commanders, to avoid these inhuspitable shores. 
It dppears, however, from the result, that he contrived to main- 
tain the character of New England for shrewd dealing, and was 
not so thoroughly come over by the knowing ones of Saigon, as 
they perhaps imagined. The principal objection, after all, seems 
to be, that the quantity of products for exportation is really 
not sufficient to offer any considerable inducement to continue 
the traffic. The ships could not obtain, by all their efforts, full 
cargoes. Yet what they did obtain cost but seven dollars and 
twenty-two cents per picul, whereas what they embarked subse- 
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quently at Java, to complete the lading, cost eight dollars and a 
half. The picul contains one hundred and thirty-three and a 
third pounds English. 

Notwithstanding the length of our extracts, we are aware that 
we have been able to afford but a meagre representation of a 
work, of which the whole is full of interest, and the greater part 
equally novel and amusing. This is a deficiency in some measure 
incident to the narrow limits, which are imposed upon us by the 
circumstances of our Gazette. 

We shall conclude our remarks on this subject, with some 
notice of the singular discrepancy between the accounts of the 
same people by two different travellers. It is clear, that either 
the inhabitants of the country bordering on the Don-nai river 
are the filthiest, the most indecent, deceitful, and unmannerly 
race, who can have any claim to be reckoned among civilized 
people ; or else Captain White’s’ senses of sight, touch, and smell 
must be exceedingly imperfect and depraved ; unless, indeed, we 
suppose him to have been guilty of wilful and gross falsehood. 
The conclusion of the Quarterly Reviewers, in their notice of his 
work, is, that “ the Cambodians do not possess one redeeming 
virtue, one amiable quality, as an offset to their grovelling and 
disgusting vices.” This opinion is materially altered by the work 
of Finlayson, who found “large and comfortable houses,” where 
White saw only “filthy huts and pig-sties;” the ‘ poorest among 


the people clothed from head to foot, and the populace making 
a more decent and respectable appearance than other Eastern 
nations ;” ‘ among the females many that were even handsome, 
as well as remarkably fair, and their manners engaging,” without 


the least degree of * looseness of character,” or ‘coarseness ;”’ 


and in regard to the crowd, “ that they conducted themselves 
with a degree of propriety, order, decency, and respect, that was 
alike pleasing as it was novel.” ‘The reviewers, in this instance, 
like many other very good people, seem to be most powerfully 
influenced by the opinion of the last speaker, and intimate, that 
Captain White must have looked upon the Cambodians with 
optics distorted by the results of his sugar speculation. ‘This is 
not the first time, however, that travellers have disagreed in their 
representations of plain matters of fact; and, indeed, the fre- 
quency of this occurrence should induce all such persons seriously 
to consider, whether in the views which they are taking of objects 
before them, their eyes, ears, and noses are really worthy of 
any confidence. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE, 
(Continued from page 27.) 


Tue presence of visible circumstances, serving to illustrate the 
connexion which language has with the occasion on which it is 
used, may seem to be necessary with regard to the whole class of 
words which denote sensible objects; but it may be doubted 
whether intellectual terms must also have a similar accompanying 
explanation. What necessary connexion is there between the 
word ‘ forgot’”’ and that state of the mind which it is intended 
to denote? Surely none. How does the child, who hears this 
word uttered, for the first time, acquire any conception of its 
meaning? It is done, partly by noticing the hesitation or peculiar 
expression of countenance of the person, who says, ‘I have for- 
gotten;”’ and partly, by considering the various circumstances 
connected with the occasion on which the word is used; and, 
in addition to all this, by the consciousness, on the part of the 
child, of having itself been in the same state of forgetfulness. 
This consciousness is an essential part of the process by which 
the meaning of all intellectual terms is acquired; yet it is excited 
by some of the external and sensible assemblages of objects or 
circumstances, which accompany the utterance of the term. For 
instance; I wish to teach a child the meaning of the word * beauti- 
ful,” and I may give him a laboured and logical definition of it to 
no purpose, unless I can direct his attention or imagination to 
some beautiful object, which he actually sees or has seen, and thus 
revive in his mind the consciousness of that emotion of beauty 
which he has actually felt. Were he so constituted as not to be 
susceptible of this emotion, or having formerly felt it, if I could 
not succeed by presenting to his view some object calculated to 
excite this emotion, to produce in him the consciousness of hav- 
ing felt it, all my efforts to teach him the import of the term, 
would be fruitless. ‘1 am cold ; bring that wood and put it on the 
fire.” This phrase, we will suppose, is addressed to a child, In 
what way has he acquired the meaning of the word cold? 
Perhaps this epithet was first applied, in his hearing, to some 
person who was cold, the state of the air at the time and the 
apparent sensations of the person serving in part to render the 
meaning of the term intelligible. Yet it would not have been 
understood if the child himself had not felt either at that or some 
previous time the same sensation. When the word is again used, 
the child may not be cold, and he understands its import, as ap- 
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lied to another person, only by being conscious of his having 
former!y felt cold. Again, the child is told that a certain indi- 
vidual is proud. How did he at first acquire the meaning of this 
term? It was by noticing the effects which the feeling ‘of pride 
has upon the appearance and conduct. But even this w vould give 
him a very imperfect conception of the meaning of the term, if he 
himself had never felt proud. The appearance of pride in another 
refers his mind to the previous existence of the same emotion in 
his own breast, and thus he ac quires the accurate meaning of the 
word. When it is again used, it excites in his mind that con- 
sciousness, which he has of having himself once been in a state 
of mind which it intended to denote. That we do thus refer 
to ourselves when we hear such terms used, will, I think, be 
manifest to any one, who deliberately reads over a sentence involv- 
ing them, and attentiv ely exammes at the time the operations of 
his own mind. “ Ye who listen with credulity to the whispers of 
fancy, and pursue with eagerness the phantoms of hope,” &c. 
What meaning could I attach to “credulity,” if I never myself 
had been credulous; or to “ fancy,” if I had never exercised that 
faculty; or to “hope,” if | had never indulged that emotion ? 
These words, as I read them, excite in me the consciousness of 
having once been in the state of mind which they denote. This 
process of thought indeed 1s so rapid that it seldom attracts our 
notice, but-it is not the less real. 

Our own consciousness, then, of the operations, affections, and 
states of our own minds, and our own observation of what has been 
addressed to us from without, through the medium of the bodily 
senses, are the two sources from which language derives all its 
significancy. Spoken words, addressed to the ear, or written or 
printed words addressed to the eye, must have originally been 
accompanied by an explanation addressed to some one of the 
bodily senses, or else they would have had no meaning. This 
explanation, it is true, admits of great variety. It may be the 

actual presence of an object, or its picture, or its delineation by 
appropriate bodily motions and gestures; or it may be some 
change in the various processes of nature, or the actions of animals 
or of man; or it may be some of the movements and results of 
human skill; or it may be the effects which are produced upon 
the human countenance, body, gestures, deportment, actions, and 
conduct, by the operations, affections, and states of the mind ; or it 
may be the excitement of our own consciousness with regard to 
the present or past state of our minds. But let it not be forgotten, 
that, in each of these cases, the original explanation of all words and 
terms, no matter how lofty or how humble their import, and whether 
denoting material or intellectual objects, must be addressed to 
some one of the bodily senses. ‘The subject we are considering 
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is of so subtle and complicated a nature, and demands so much 
slow and patient analysis in order to arrive at correct conclusions, 
that our mode of treating it must be somewhat desultory. ‘The 
chemist repeats his experiments in a variety of forms, many of 
which, for a time, hardly appear to have any bond of union, till at 
length the results are obtained, and the general principle estab- 
lished, which is equally applicable to them all. Just so in the 
laboratory of mind, the true intellectual philosopher, by a strictly 
inductive process, and by a careful and it may be, at first, an 
apparently heterogeneous examination of the diversified and end- 
lessly varying processes of thought, determines by a comparison of 
them all, those laws of mental action, which, although they may 
be less palpable, are not less certain than those that material action. 


(To be continued.) 


ERRATA 
In the portion of this essay published in the last number of the Gazette. 
Page 23, line 18, for our, read one. 


24, wee 2, after meaning of, insert tt. 

Bak ovenes 28, for clumsy, read clayey. 

a sanens 8, after seen, insert the. 

—, «..... 22, for thing, read thinker. 

dome ‘0b ase 46 3, after black, insert, “* You cannot see your father.” 

27, ..... 2, after burnt up! ? insert, * [know so, I have often seen the fira 


bura paper.” 
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LETTER FROM AN AMERICAN IN EUROPE. ‘ 
Diisseldorf, on the Rhine. 


My Dear W.—What shall I tell you about, that you will care to 
hear? My fancy and my letters ought in duty to take a professional 
turn, and so I will discourse of churches and ceremonies and priests. 
Yet ii [ confine myself to what I have seen, I shall talk but little of 
religion, for I have hardly seen any of it in Europe. The man- 
ner of keeping the:sabbath has interested me much. In England 
and Ireland it is much better kept than on the continent. Every 
body knows what is done in London. I will therefore speak only 
of Dublin. In that city, though the churches were full at twelve 
o’clock, the alehouses were full at two. On no day were the streets 
of that fine capital so crowded and so gay. A large portion of the 
shops, though not those of the Protestants, were open immediately 
after divine service. Perhaps you will be curious to know whether 
among a quarter of a million of people, in the metropolis of a pop- 
ulous kingdom, and the seat of a celebrated university, the style 
of preaching be not something far beyond what we of the West 
ean have a notion of. It was far, very far below that to which 
we are accustomed in Boston. I wandered from high to low, from. 
the venerable cathedral of St Patrick’s to the Denmark-street 
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chapel of the miserable Catholics, and sought out those that were 
most commended ; but I heard only two tolerable preachers. One 
was a clergyman of the establishment, simple, earnest, polished ;— 
the other a Wesleyan Methodist, whose audience was principally 
composed of poor sailors; and he poured forth his piety in so 
warm and logical an appeal to their understandings and their 
consciences, and then setting the tune himself, he so led in their 
praises as well as their prayers, that he almost made me a Wes- 
leyan Methodist too. But from the numerous other preachers 
whom I followed, I heard tame and vapid performances, words 
without thought, and form without religion. 

At the ordinary, where I dined, was an archdeacon from the 
neighbourhood of Dublin. I felt much interested in one who bore 
the same title with Paley. But I had not conversed with him 
fifteen minutes before I found that he swore great oaths, and ‘“ had 
been to the play an hundred times, though he supposed it was not 
exactly right.” So much for his morals; as for his intelligence, 
he related to me one Sunday, as one of the most marvellous events: 
of his life, that he had that day heard two sermons from different 
clergymen, on the same text. Learning that I came from Boston, 
he wanted to know if I came by way of Cuba, with other ques- 
tions that betrayed equal sagacity. This was the first European 
ecclesiastic with whom [ became acquainted. 

To return to the public service of religion. In the beggarly 
houses where the Catholics assemble, there was deplorable pov- 
erty, both of intellect and filthy lucre. This were worthy of all 
pity, if it were not accompanied by a ridiculous effort to retain 
the pomp and circumstance of ancient popery. The painted 
wooden altars and patched lawn were laughable enough, and yet 
I could not but grieve over this magnificence in rags. At the 
doors of some of these chapels were people selling strings of beads, 
pictures of the saints and apostles on glass, little tin boxes for 
consecrated salt, crucifixes, &c. One of them, a poor little 
Frenchman, was very urgent with me to buy a miserable daub in 
red, which he called ‘the real heart of our Lord Jesus Christ.’’* 

A striking contrast to much of this I found in Notre Dame at 
Paris. Here was a most venerable and ancient cathedral ; kings 
and queens had worshipped in it, and the chancel was rich in 
works of genius, bestowed by these great ones of the earth. There 
was no lack of gold and fineiy sculptured marble. The choir 
was filled with friars in appropriate garb, chanting the offices of 
the day, and the priests, splendidly arrayed, stood at the altar. 
But wherefore was all this? Some twenty or thirty of the laity 
were there to hear (yet this was Sunday morning); while the 
coarsely raftered chapel in Denmark-street was every sabbath 





« Le véritable coeur de notre Seigneur Jesus Christ. 
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thronged by the poor devotees, kneeling on the cold stone, and 
cheerfully contributing a pittance, wrung from their necessities, 
for the repairs and tawdry ornaments of their place of worship. 

I happened to be at Aix-la-Chapelle on a high festival of the 
holy church; and I went to hear mass in the cathedral, the cen- 
tral part of which was built a thousand years ago by the emperor 
Charlemagne. His ashes still rest below. They showed me the 
marble chair upon which the body was formerly seated, and in 
which, since it was taken from the tomb, thirty-six German em- 
perors have been crowned. ‘The service was chanted by a few 
monks in black cowl and hood, and the priests were assisted in 
the ceremonies by little boys dressed in scarlet. Every thing was 
there which could enhance the splendour of the ceremonial, one 
only excepted, and this was an audience. A few women and old 
men were kneeling in the shadow of the vast pillars, and crossing 
themselves, and counting their beads. From this church I went 
to another—-St Catherine’s, I believe. This was sprucely painted, 
and appeared to be in much more favour with the devout than 
that in which emperors have been crowned. There were a great 
many people in the church. The principal object of attention 
was an image of the Virgin, about as large as a girl of twelve or 
fifteen, dressed out completely in gown and hoop, as I have heard 
my mother say the ladies used to dress when she was young ; only 
the head-dress was rather more modern. I suppose the doll was 
of wood, but could not get near enough to examine it. It was 
seated upon the top of the altar, and the prayers and kneebend- 
ings seemed all directed towards it. The Roman poet, dear W., 
tells us we must not wonder at any thing, else you and I, in the 
nineteenth century, might be inclined to wonder at this. 

One Sabbath I have passed in the little city, from which this 
letter is dated, and thought I had now found a place where it was 
not a holiday, as at Parisand elsewhere. ‘The wide and beautiful 
streets were still, and the only sound I heard in them during the 
day was the hymn for the soul of the dead, as a funeral procession 
passed along. But they were just as silent the following day, and 
I find that there is no business here which could occasion any 
bustle. The arrival of a solitary diligence is an important event. 





Gottingen. 
My Dear E.—I congratulate you on your choice of the pro- 
fession of the law, as I believe it to be the most suitable to ed 
character and talents. And, according to your request, I will give 
you such information as has fallen in my way respecting the law 
m Germany. 
VOL. FV. 9 
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Perhaps it may be new to you, that the trial by jury does not 
exist in Germany. The processes in the courts are also conducted 
entirely in writing. These two circumstances throw a large share 
of power into the hands.of the judges, and naturally give rise to 
the suspicion, that it would not be hard for the rich to obtain unjust 
decisions in their favour. Yet I have constantly been answered on 
this point, without hesitation, that, althongh the constitution of the 
courts offers a greater facility to bribery than that of the English 
courts, instances of corruption are as rare in Germany as in Great 
Britain ; and from the general honesty of the Germans, I am dis- 
posed to believe the statement. But, though we acquit them of 
venality, their liability to influence from the great, must still be 
acknow ledged. Certain tribunals, however, have maintained more 
than common celebrity for independence and impartiality. This 
remark applies particularly to a high court of appeals at Zell, in 
Hanover, of which George IL. remarked, that it always decided 
against him. You will perhaps wonder, that in this age of revo- 
lutions, an attempt has not been made to introduce the trial by 
jury. Such an attempt was made in the ephemeral kingdom otf 
Westphalia; but the new jurymen were wholly ignorant of the 
nature of their privilege, and unfit for its exercise. The theorists 
found, that, although a day could make a kingdom, it could not 
enlighten the subjects ; and the plan was soon abandoned. 

Montesquieu has justly remarked, that the principles of English 
law are to be sought in the depths of the German forests. But 
German law is at present in a state of such hopeless intricacy, as 
to promise little to an English or American lawyer, without the 
most painful and exclusive research. The foundation is indeed 
laid in the common law of the ancient German tribes. But upon 
this was placed the unwieldy structure of the Roman law. Both 
have been enlarged, and altered, and modified by the partial appli- 
cation of the canon law; by the usages of particular sections of 
the country ; by ecclesiastical, and regal, and baronial usurpations ; 
by charters granting immunities to certain territories; till the 
whole has become something with which the lawyers are exceed- 
ingly well satisfied, something for which a labyrinth is the 
only approved simile. ‘This state of things furnishes food for many 
a hungry man, and the lawyers are accordingly very numerous. 
Of fifteen hundred students at this university, about half are of 
this profession. Yet, as with us, many of this number expect to 
fill civil offices. While at the universities, though the students 
profess perfect equality, the jurists are actually regarded as the 
first rank; but in the subsequent struggles of real life, they do not 
seem to retain this distinction. As a body, they have no influence 
in the community. ‘The most sensible among them are not always 
the most eminent, since distinction depends alinost exclusively on 
the place which family influence has obtained. 
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You will perceive, that eloquence is necessarily excluded from 
the profession. So far from having any opportunity to act upon 
the public, even the written statements, by which alone, as I men- 
tioned before, the processes are carried on, are perfectly private. 
No persons are admitted into the court but the judges, advocates, 
and parties immediately concerned. It is probably just to charge 
these written processes with something more than the annihilation 
of eloquence ; ; they have rendered the law still more of a mystery 
than it would otherwise be. Those who are not of the craft, do 
not, as in England and our country, know something of the law 
and the forms of court. ‘They must blindly follow the advocate 
they have chosen. 

What | have written is the result of much observation, and often 
repeated inquiries. But for the few circumstances which follow, I 
am indebted to a gentleman of the profession, a young German 
of character and veracity. Not only cases of no great intricacy are 
attended with a tediousness of delay, which nought but German 
phlegm could endure; but there are many, said my informant, in 
which any decision is hopeless. In the simplest cases, the matter 
proceeds thus;—the plaintiffs advocate produces an argument, 
the heads of which are communicated to the defendant’s counsel. 
After a certain number of weeks, the latter produces a counter- 
argument. Both these papers are referred, by the president of the 
court (answering to our chief-justice), to one or more judges, as a 
sort of committee. The plaintiff is infermed of what his adversary 
has urged, and is allowed a certain time (usually six weeks) to 
reply. After this reply has been made, the defendant must, of 
course, have the same privilege and the same time. With these 
four papers before them, the committee then examine the case, 
and make a report to the president ; and they never hazard their 
dignity by too great speed. Now nothing is wanting but the sen- 
tence, and this comes after a decorous interval of time. Thus 
about four months is the shortest time in which a matter can be 
regularly settled by a legal tribunal. I confess I find it hard to 
believe, that the most common processes can be so tedious, but 
«1 tell the tale as *t was told me.” 


MYTHOLOGY OF THE LITHUANIANS, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE “BULLETIN DES SCIENCES HISTORIQUES.” 


Amone the ancient Lithuanians, certain days were devoted to 
the honour of particular divinities. The traces of these festivals 
were to be found in Lithuania, even subsequent to the conversion 
of the people to Christianity. 
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They celebrated twice a year the festival of Pouchaite, the 
chief of the devils, who, according to them, lived with his com- 
rades under the lilac bushes. To regale these spirits, they spread 
tables, loaded with all sorts of viands, in the magazines of grain, 
the doors of which remained closed during the night. The fol- 
lowing morning they entered, and examined the provisions, to see 
what kind was most nearly consumed; from which they judged of 
the kind with which the demons would repay the zeal of their 
worshippers. ‘They believed that these demons were wont to take 
away the corn of those proprietors whom they disliked, in order to 
bestow it on those whom they favoured. In Prussia, it was long 
believed, that the lilac trees were inhabited by demons, whom 
they styled red men; that they were about an ell high, and ap- 
peared by moonlight to mortals, especially to the sick. 

One of the principal festivals, was that of Dojinki. In the 
month of October, after the harvest, the peasants clubbed together 
to prepare a banquet. On the appointed day, they spread large 
tables, covered with hay and cloths. At each corner of the tables, 
they placed jars filled with beer. They then brought to the place 
of the banquet a pair of each species of domestic animal. When 
the priest had concluded a prayer, he struck the animals with a 
club, and commanded each of the company to follow his example. 
The animals thus knocked down were sacrificed to the god 
Ziemennik, to whom they addressed the following words: “ We 
thank thee, Ziemennik, our god, that thou hast preserved us in 
health and prosperity.” Finally, when all the flesh was roasted, 
it was cut in pieces, which were distributed to each corner of 
their houses, and on hanging them up, they recited this prayer, 
« Ziemennik, our god, we offer thee a morsel of flesh, which we 
pray thee to eat.” The féte was terminated by dancing and play- 
ing on the flute. 

In spring they celebrated the festival of the god Pergroubious. 
Before the peasants began to break up the earth, they brewed a 
quantity of beer, and all joined with the priest in repeating these 
words: ‘ Lord, thou drivest away the winter, and coverest the 
earth with flowers and fruit. We implore thee to give this year 
an abundant harvest.”” Then the priest drank a pot of beer in 
honour of the divinity, and all the rest prostrated themselves. If 
the year was bad, they attributed the calamity to their sins, and 
addressed themselves in this case to the god Aouchchlaviss, that 
he might intercede with the other divinities in their behalf. 


(7'o be continued.) 
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A HUSBAND TO HIS WIFE, 


ON THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF THEIR MARRIAGE. 


Rist, Mary, from thy couch, and see 
The bright sun beaming gloriously. 

*T would seem as if his loveliest ray 
He sheds upon our bridal day. 

See, joy and gladness, love and mirth 
Attend his journey o’er the earth ; 

No clouds are in the sky, but such 

As slake the day-god’s withering touch, 
So thin, his beams may travel through 
To warm the earth, and drink the dew. 


Rise, love, it is a morn of bliss, 

And thou the richest scenes may’st miss. 
The spring-wind with a mellowing speed, 
Goes dancing through the wavy mead ; 
Gay Ariels from the rosebuds talk 
To fairies in the woodbine walk. 

Up, Mary, love, the tuneful bird 
Should never troll his glee unheard ; 
Nor thou upon this day of days, 

E’er lose the thrush’s lays of lays. 


Has one year gone ? yes, silently 

As forms of night flit through the shade ; 
Passing unheard, unnoticed by, 

Even as life’s few summers fade, 

Since on the altar gladly met 

Hands to the seal of wedlock set, 

And joined in clasp unbroken yet. 

Yes, Mary, if thy bridal oath 

To love me have retained its tone; 

If yet thy heart believes my troth 

An equal barter for thine own, 

Then come, misfortune, sickness, want, 





And wealth’s reproach, and scorn’s rude taunt; 


For I can brave them, if a smile 
Pass kindly o’er thy cheek the while. 


Oh let another year but wind 
Its course as tranquilly away ; 
Not they in Eastern seas, who find 
One ealm, perpetual summer day, 
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Shall live more blest than thou and I; 
No trown, nor tears but such as spring 
lor others’ woes, and not a sigh 

That from a thought of self had wing. 


LINES 


WRITTEN OFF POINT JUDITH LIGHT-HOUSE. 


‘Tur skies have rolled their clouds away, 
To drink the summer evening breeze ; 
Night hangs upon the eye of day, 
Chiding the idling twilight ray, 
Among the leafy trees. 
And look above! how clear and blue 
The arch of night,—with one lone cloud 
Parting for stars to glimmer through! 
The waves are calm, the winds are still, 
While the full moon, in glory proud, 
Rides like Aurora o’er the hill. 


Alas! that aught of grief should lower, 
To cloud the bliss of such an hour. 


Where yon pale spire is dimly seen 
Enveloped in the moon-beam’s light, 
Glancing its beacon torch between 
The blended hues of day and night,— 
{ marked a sea-bird, from her bed, 
Lighting her pathway through the skies ; 
Lured by its dazzling form, she fled,— 
And fluttering first in wild surprise, 
Dashed madly at the vision fair, 
Then shrieked, and poured her spirit there ! 


Oh! what a glowing image, this, 

Of man’s inconstancy below ; 
He glides along, nor heeds the bliss 

He might, in calm contentment, know ; 
But, like the sea-bird, charmed away 
By Hope’s destructive meteor-ray, 

He soars above the halcyon wave 
Of sweet content,—and hails afar, 

Some kindlier joy, his passions crave ; 
But finds, alas! the glittering star 
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That lured him to a brighter day, 
The death-light of a fevered brain ; 

And feels too late that hope decay, 
Which, blighted, never blooms again ! 


R. D. 


SABBATH EVENING TWILIGHT. 


De.icutru hour of sweet repose, 

Of hallowed theughts, of love, of prayer ! 

I love thy deep and tranquil close, 

For all the Sabbath day ts there. 

Each pure desire, each high request 

That burned before the temple shrine,— 
The hopes, the fears, that moved the breast, 
All live again in light like thine. 


{ love thee for the fervid glow 
Thou shed’st around the closing day,— 
Those golden fires, those wreaths of snow 
That light and pave his glorious way! 

iat light and pave his glorious way ! 


Through them, I ’ve sometimes thought, the eye 


May pierce the unmeasured deeps of space, 
And track the course where spirits fly, 
On viewless wings, to realms of bliss. 


I love thee for the unbroken calm, 

That slumbers on this fading scene, 
And throws its kind and soothing charm 
O’er all “the little world within.” 

it trances every roving thought, 

Yet sets the soaring fancy free,— 

Shuts from the soul the present out, 
That all is musing memory. 


{ love those joyous memories, 

That rush, with thee, upon the soul,— 
Those deep unuttered symphonies, 
That o’er the spell-bound spirit roll. 
All the bright scenes of love and youth 
Revive, as if they had not fled, 

And Fancy clothes with seeming truth 
The forms she rescues from the dead. 


Yet holier is thy peaceful close, 
For vows love left recorded there !— 
This is the noiseless hour we chose 

To consecrate to mutual prayer ! 
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"T was when misfortune’s fearful cloud 
Was gathering o’er the brow of heaven, 
Ere yet despair’s eternal shroud 

Wrapt every vision hope had given. 


When these deep purpling shades came down, 
In softened tints, upon the hills, 

We swore, that, whether fate should crown 
Our future course with joys or ills,— 
Whether safe moored in love’s retreat, 

Or severed wide by mount and sea, 

This hour, in spirit, we would meet, 

And urge to heaven our mutual plea. 


? * * x * a 


Oh! tell me if this hallowed hour 

Still finds thee constant at our shrine, 
Still witnesses thy fervent prayer 
Ascending warm and true with mine! 
Faithful through every change of wo, 
My heart still flies to meet thee there,— 
"T would sooth this weary heart to know 
That thine responded every prayer. 


Wan. 
P——. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Biblical Reader; or Interesting Extracts from the Sacred Scriptures; witly 
Practical Observations and Questions for the Examination of Scholars. For the 
Use of Schools generally, and Sunday Schools in particular; and is also wel! 
calculated for Individuals and Families. By Rev. J.L. BLAKE, A. M. Rector 
of St Matthew's Church, and Principal of a Literary Seminary, Boston, Mass. 
Ornamented with Cuts. Boston. I2mo. pp. 472. 


Tue manner in which the Bible is used in many of our schools 
seems to be one of those cases, in which we have retained the 
letter, while we have departed from the spirit of the maxims of 
our forefathers. Many of the first settlers of this country were 
deeply tinctured with the spirit so prevalent at that time in the 
mother country, which considered the Scriptures as the fountain 
of all knowledge, whether it regarded the concerns of this world or 
the next; which extracted codes of law from Leviticus, and applied 
to the affairs of common life in the seventeenth century of the 
Christian era, maxims which -had their origin in the peculiar 
circumstances of the tribes of Israel in a remote age. The elo- 
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quence of the inspired writers mingled with theit common con- 
versation, and as it has been observed on another occasion, often 
‘gave pathos to their grief and dignity to their resentment.” It is 
to be regretted, that in too many instances, we have retained the 
use of the language without the reverence for it; that a familiar 
text stands us instead of a saw or proverb, and a quaint one serves 
to give point toa jest. It followed naturally from the habits and 
opinions of our puritan ancestors, that the study of the Bible 
entered largely into every system of education, and ‘that the youth, 
whether in the school-room or at the domestic fireside, were often 
called to the diligent perusal of it. In these days, the rising 
generation are directed to other works for improvement in arts, 
sciences, and literature; the reading of the Bible has become 
rather a traditional form than an essential part of the business of 
education; and young persons, as it appears to us, are occasionally 
made to go through with this upon a principle, similar to that 
which enjoins upon the Mahometan his daily ablutions, or the 
Romanist, the repetition of his decade of aves and paternosters,— 
that is, the pronunciation of the words of a chapter is considered 
as an act meritorious in itself, without much regard to the degree 
of intelligence with which it is performed. Now we admit, that 
it is better that the Scriptures should be read in this way than not 
at all,—for there is a chance that something valuable may thus 
be acquired,—but we think it would be a great improvement upon 
the present system, if children were made to understand more, 
even though they read less of the Bible; and if this were studied, 
rather than merely perused. It has appeared to us, therefore, that 
a useful school-book might be composed of a selection from the 
Scriptures, accompanied with a copious commentary, explanatory 
of the manners and customs of the Hebrew nation ; of the nature 
and geography of the country in which they resided ; of the history 
and circumstances of the nations around them; the natural history 
of the plants and animals mentioned in Scripture ; and many other 
points, which would render this an interesting study, and enable 
the young to form more definite notions on these subjects, than 
is usually the case. Such a Biblical Reader, we think, would be 
truly valuable. We have been led to these remarks by a cursory 
examination of the work, whose title stands at the head of this 
notice. It is formed upon a different plan, and one, which we do 
not think likely to be so useful. It is composed of selections of 
a moderate length; each being followed by a few questions on 
= text preceding, and a few practical observations. It seems to 
s, that these practical observations are not sufficiently simple for 
the purpose for which they are designed, having been selected 
from various commentators. ‘This objection, indeed, the compiler 
anticipates, and excuses on the ground, that original comments 
VOL. IV. 10 
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would have been monotonous. We do not see the ne Cessity ot 
this, and are of opinion, that it would have been an easy task to 
him to compose a series of simple and useful explanations and 
comments, and we cannot but believe, that it would have been an 
agreeable one. In the mean time, though the execution of this 
work is not exactly what we should have wished, we desire to give 
due credit to the good intention of the compiler, and to wish suc- 
cess to this and every attempt to make the study of the Bible a 
part of the regular education °° youth, and to lead them to the 
habit of reflection on its contents, instead of a mere formal perusal 
of them. ‘ 


The Edinburgh Review, or Critical Journal. (No. LXXXV.) November, 1825 
Boston: Wells & Lilly. 1826. pp. 262. 

Tuts number contains but few articles likely to be very inter- 
esting to American readers in general. ‘The most so perhaps are 
those on Fraser’s Tour through Khorasan in Persia, and the Me- 
moirs of Samuel Pepys Esq., secretary to the admiralty in the 
reigns of Charles Il. and James IH. This Mr Pepys would seem 
from several circumstances to be the original of Sir Walter Scott’s 
Percie Shafton. Like him he was the descendant of a tailor, 
though a kinsman to a noble family. And he certainly equalled if 
he did not surpass Sir Percie in his regard for the res vestiaria 
and the unction, with which he dilates upon ‘ welts, slashes, and 
hanging sleeves.” For the rest, he gives such a view of the interior 
of the court of the profligate and contemptible monarchs, whom he 
served, as could not fail to please the whig palates of the Edin- 
burgh reviewers. In the course of the article the reviewer takes 
occasion to relate several stories of the second-sight, which puzzle 
us a good deal; for it seems impossible that he can really believe 
that these stories afford any confirmation of this ridiculous preten- 
sion, and yet they are told in a manner, which leaves us to suppose 
that he thought it necessary to doubt them. It seems to us that a 
belief in the truth of all of them is perfectly compatible with a 
conviction of the absurdity of the notion of the second-sight. 


Deutsches Lesebuck fiir Anfanger. Cambridge : Universitats Druckerei—bei Hilliard 
und Metcalf, fur Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. Boston, 1826. 12mo. 

On y five sheets of this book are yet published, contaming the 
preface, and extracts from Lessing, Schiller, Heeren, and Richter. 
It is the work of Dr Follen, late professor of the civil law in the Uni- 
versity of Basle, in Switzerland, and now lecturer on the same sci- 
ence, and teacher of the German language, in the University at Cam- 
bridge. It will supply a deficiency that is just beginning to be felt in 
this country, that of a good introduction to the German language. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


English Periodicals. After an unusually long interval, we have recent- 
dy received several London periodicals ; from which we learn what are 
the new publications of pith and moment. Among these, is Butler’s 
“ Life of Erasmus.” But it would seem, that it is rather an outline, than 
a full and perfect biography. Erasmus was certainly one of the most 
learned men of the 16th century ; and did much by his writings to 
bring on the reformation, though he was not so decided as Luther in 
his opposition to the errors of papacy. It is said “to be a valuable 
work, although a brief and rapid sketch, and calculated to please the 
man of letters, as well as the general reader.”—* My Thought Book,” 
by Thomas, is said to be an interesting volume, containing much original 
matter, and written with great vigor and independence, yet with much 
liberality. It is singular, however, that he should intimate a belief, 
“that the diffusion of information among the lower classes of people 
will be productive of vicious conduct.”—* Beauties of Modern Poetry,” 
by Carey.—Vol. I. of the “ Life of Napoleon,” by Scott. ‘This, we think, 
must be a great treat to the politician and the scholar. Sir T. Byerly is 
also preparing for the press the “ Life and Times of Napoleon,” which 
is to be an extensive work.—An abridged “ History of Russian Litera- 
ture” is also announced. It is mentioned as a tee’ Pest and able work. 
The first part embraces the early period of the empire to the time of 
Peter the Great ; the second, from that time to the present. 

“Changes produced on the Physical condition of Countries by the 
Destruction of Forests.” This volume is published in Holland. “ To 
naturalists, this must be a curious and useful work.” 

Barclay on the present “ State of Slavery in Jamaica” has excited more 
than common attention. It appears, that slavery in the British colonies 
has apologists, who contend, “that it is a mild and enviable state of 
servitude, and is not different from domestic bondage in patriarchal 
days.” There is also an evident dislike, if not contempt for the poor 
Africans, who are “ guilty of askin not coloured like our own ;” which is 
a plea for keeping them in a state of oppression and servitude, utterly 
inconsistent with the spirit of christianity. Mr Canning is for a gradual 
and eventual emancipation. This only is practicable, perhaps. 

A “Sketch of the Life of the late Emperor Alexander” is also in the 
press in England ; as also a volume, in which it is attempted to show that 
Burke was the author of Junius !—“ Greece vindicated ; or the Result of 
a Visit to the Morea in 1825.”—“ Theology of the Puritans.”—“ Causes 
of the slow Progress of religious Truth;” a Sermon by R. Aspland, a 
Unitarian minister. 

“ Hebrew Tales.” The preface and notes contain much Jewish learn- 
ing. The parables from the Talmudical books, are somewhat similar 
to those in the New Testament.—A Translation of Mignet’s “ History of 
the French Revolution.”—Some of the reviews complain, that the science 
of Mathematics is less cultivated in Cambridge than formerly.—There 
have been considerable pecuniary embarrassments among booksellers, 
which have retarded several new works, prepared for the press and 
already announced, 
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A correspondent of the Monthly Magazine laughs at the criticisms in 
the New York papers, respecting the Italian Opera. The editor of 
that work is also very severe upon the article of the North American 
Review of last October, on Byron and his poems. He considers the re- 
marks of the American reviewer unjust, and not in good taste. He is 
charged “ with being fond of grandeur which borders on bombast; and 
not an admirer of nature and simplicity.” The article is long and much 
in detail. The writer approves, in most cases, of what the American 
critic had condemned, and censures what he had commended. We 
enter not into the merits of the case ; but simply state the fact. “ Who 
shall decide when doctors disagree ?” The quotations from Pinkney, 
an American poet, which had been praised by the North American, are 
also denounced as wholly destitute of the true spirit of inspiration. 
How much of these critical remarks are to be set down to national 
prejudice we will not undertake to say. 

Among the patents lately granted, we notice one for improvements in 
the construction of watches. 

Greek Tragedy. An Italian writer, Sig. Betti, has lately published a 
work, of which the principal object is to show that the ancient Greeks 
rarely made use of the passion of love in their tragedies, because the 
main design and tendency of their theatrical representations was to 
form good citizens. Qu. Whatisthe tendency of these representations 
in our days ? 

Recovered Works. It is said, that considerable portions of the lost works 
of Polybius and Diodorus have lately been discovered, upon parchment, 
which had been written over by the ecclesiastical writers of later ages. 
This was not an uncommon practice with the writers of the earlier pe- 
riods of the Christian era. 

The Game of Chess. A French writer, M. Villot, supposes that the 
origin of this game was astronomical, and endeavours to prove it by 
painting out its coincidences with the ancient Egyptian calendar. 

We intended to give a short abstract of M. Villot’s explanation, but on 
the whole are inclined to doubt whether it would be perfectly intelligible 
to our readers, and the rather, as we were not sure that we always under- 
stood it perfectly ourselves. The king, according to him, represents the 
sun, and the queen the moon. The former is sometimes on a black square 
and sometimes on a white, and thus gives us alternately-day and night. 
The queen is always placed in the first instance on her colour because 
the moon in opposition (the white queen) affects a bright colour, and in 
conjunction (the black queen) affects a black one, &c. &c.; from all 
which he concludes that the game is a monument of the astronomical 
researches of the Egyptians, and faithfully represents the division of 
time adopted by them. 

Mummies of Animals. Professor Reinhard of Copenhagen has pub- 
lished an account of some mummies of cats lately examined by him. 
They have been so perfectly preserved that even the blood vessels of 
the intestines can be traced. ‘The bones were evidently separated and 
afterwards reunited so nicely, that the separation can hardly be per- 
ceived. They resemble exactly the wild-cat of Europe. The Philo- 
sophical society of Newcastle, has lately examined the mummy of a 
ram, probably more than 2000 years old, in which the hair and bones 
were in a state of perfect preservation. 
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Unicorn. Evidence, more or less credible, continues from time to 
time to appear, of the existence of the Unicorn, an animal, which has 
usually been classed in modern times with the Sphinxes, Gryphons, 
Sirens, Hippogriffs, and other fabulous animals. This evidence has 
always been derived from Central Asia or Africa. The Bulletin of 
Sciences for the past year notices two instances of this kind. The first 
is contained in a letter from a German traveller to the Baron de Zach, 
dated May 3, 1824, and is as follows: “A slave in the neighbourhood 
of Koldagi told me of his own accord, that in his native country (Central 
Africa), there existed an animal of the size of a cow, which had the 
graceful form of the gazette ; the skin furnished with hair, which was 
short and yellow, inclining to red; a white stripe along the forehead 
and nose, and upon the former a long and straight horn. The animal 
was called Vilukma. I have more than one reason to place confidence 
in this account of the slave, and the rather as I had never questioned 
him on the subject.” 

The other is from the Journal of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta. 
“Mr Hodgson,” say they, “the resident at Katmandou, has sent to the 
museum of the Society, among other curious articles, a large spiral horn, 
which is said to have belonged to an Unicorn, together with a drawing 
of the animal, by a native of Bhhote. We are assured, that this drawing 
is an exact representation of the living animal. The horn arises from 
the middle of the forehead. We are further informed, that this species 
of deer live in herds; that they feed upon herbs and grass, and that 
their flesh is agreeable food. ‘The natives call it Chiro; its colour is a 
bright bay. This animal inhabits the woody country known, by the 
natives, under the name of Changdung. The testimony of the poor 
inhabitants of B’hote, who are brought annually by commerce or devo- 
tion to Nepaul, appears to be unanimous on the subject of the existence 
of this animal, but they are not willing to undertake to catch one. They 
declare, that the Chiro is too large and powerful to be taken alive, or 
to be killed by their feeble weapons ; but they occasionally find a horn, 
which has been shed by a living Chiro, or which belonged to a dead 
one. The Hindoos dedicate these horns to their divinities. That which 
Mr Hodgson obtained, had been brought to Katmandou, for the purpose 
of being suspended in the temple of Sumb’-hou Nat’h.” 

Poetry. A Persian poet, at the age of eighty-four, wrote a poem on 
the adventures of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife. It is said to indicate a 
lively imagination. 

The poetical eulogy of the great prophet, by Ebou Abdallah Mo- 
hammed, is composed of one hundred and seventy-two distichs, each 
of which has, in the final rhyme, the letter M, the initial of the prophet’s 
name. Both these works have been lately translated into German. 

Gigantic Meteorological Eolian Harp. Captain Haas, of Basle, has 
designated by these names, an apparatus, which emits of itself a variety 
of sounds during a change of weather. Since the year 1787, he has had 
stretched above his garden 15 iron wires, of different sizes, 320 feet 
long, and at the distance of about two inches from one another. When 
the weather changes, these wires sound with such loudness, that it is 
impossible to go on with a concert in the house. The sounds some- 
times resemble the hissing noise of water in rapid ebullition, sometimes 
that of a harmonicon, and sometime’ that of a distant chime, or an organ. 

Bulletin Unie. 
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Division of Labour. “There was originally,” says the Edinburgh 
Review, “but one, or at most two, Professors of Medical Science 
in all our Universities—whose duty, and of course whose right it 
was, to accomplish students in every branch of that great mystery. 
With the progress of knowledge, however, the number of labourers was 
increased—and at Edinburgh, we have no fewer than nine Medical 
Professors. ‘To finish a Doctor, in short, in our improved academical 
manufactory, he must pass through as many hands as a pin. He is first 
drawn out and cut over by the Professor of Anatomy—the head is then 
made by the Professor of the Theory of Medicine, and put on by the 
Professor of the Practice—he is next silvered over by the Professors of 
Botany and Chemistry—pointed by the Professors of Surgery—burnish- 
ed up by the Professor of the Art Obstetrical—and finally papered and 
labelled by the Professor of Materia Medica. * * In very recent 
times, however, it may be observed, that the Professor of Law has hada 
rib taken out, and moulded into a separate Professor of Conveyancing— 
and the Professor of >urgery has suffered a similar operation in the crea- 
tion of a kindred chair for Military Surgery—both these last being inva- 
sions of the original monopoly of the Professor of Anatomy. * * Our 
academical practice presents us with many examples of a teacher being 
charged at first with one very great and extensive department—and of 
business being afterwards carved out of it for several other teachers ; 
but we are not aware that a single instance can be pointed out, in which 
one teacher has been tasked with two separate departments—so separate, 
that no one has ever proposed or attempted to combine them.” 

Comstock’s Mineralogy. J. L. Comstock, M. D. of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, has nearly ready for the press, “A Manual of Mineralogy.” 
The work will consist of about 400 pages, octavo, illustrated with 
coloured engravings and wood cuts. 

Popular Songs. The Bohemian government have lately collected 
the national songs and dances of the country. The collection contains 
300 Bohemian and 500 German songs anda great number of the na- 
tional dances. The first part has been published in Vienna. 

Cambridge Graduates. It is mentioned, in an English magazine, as 
a remarkable fact, that, of the class which was graduated at Cambridge 
in 1760, sixty-five years ago, six are still living. In our Cambridge 
catalogue for the same year, there are four; which is a far greater pro- 

rtion to the whole number ina class. Here the number was twenty- 
eight forthat year. In the university in England, it was probably two 
hundred or two hundred and fifty. In our catalogue, there are two of 
the year 1756, and five of 1763, who survive. 

Literature of the North. Specimens of the works of the ancient Ru- 
nic bards and modern Finnish poetry have been lately published. 

Speculations in Wine.—As an instance of the excessive importations 
into England during the late rage for speculation, it is mentioned, that 
the ordinary annual consumption of Sherry wine in England is from 
four thousand to five thousand hogsheads, but that inthe past year, the 
imports had exceeded twenty-six thousand. 
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EDUCATION. 


The Art of Reading, or Rules for the Attainment of a just and correct 
Enunciation of written Language. Mostly selected from Walker’s 
Elements of Elocution, and adapted to the Use of Schools. Cummings, 
Hilliard, & Co. Boston. 12mo. 

Lessons in Simultaneous Reading, Spelling, and Defining. By a 
Teacher. Portsmouth. T.H. Miller. 18mo. pp. 144. 

A Book for New Hampshire Children, in Familiar Letters, from a 
Father. Second Edition, revised and corrected; being a succinct. 
history of the principal towns in the State, written in a very familiar 
style, that a child who can read cannot misunderstand ; containing a 
small plain map of the State and Boundaries—a drawing of the State- 
House in Concord, and Phillips Exeter Academy. Exeter, N. H. 
Ff’. Grant. 

A Spelling Book, containing Exercises in Orthography, Pronuncia- 
tion, and Reading. By Willlam Bolles. 

An Abridgment of Geographical Exercises, for practical Examinations 
on Maps, written for the Junior Department of the New York High 
Schools. By Joseph C. Hart. New York. 


MEDICINE. 


Introductory Lecture, delivered at the Commencement of the Second 
Session of the Medical College of South Carolina. By Samuel Henry 
Dickson, M. D. Professor of the Institutes and Practice of Medicine. 
Charleston, S.C. W. Riley. &vo. pp. 31. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Works of Simon Ides, in Prose and Verse. Complete in One 
Volume. Boston. 4to. pp. 4. 

An Oration, delivered at Lancaster, February 21, 1826. In Com- 
memoration of the One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Destruction of that Town by the Indians. By Isaac Goodwin. Worces- 
ter. Rogers & Griffin. 8vo. pp. 15. 

An Address, delivered by the Hon. John T. Irving, on the opening 
ef the New York High School for Females. New York. 8vo. 


POETRY. 


Poems on Miscellaneous Subjects, composed between the year 1818 
and the present time. By N. Brashears. Washington. F.S. Myer. 
12mo. pp. 116. 

Africa,a Poem. Andover. Flagg & Gould. 12mo. pp. 20. 


POLITICS. 


Speech of the Hon. Edward Everett, in the House of Representatives 
of the United States, March 9th, 1826. In Committee, on the Proposi- 
tion to amend the Constitution. Boston. Dutton & Wentworth. 8vo. 
pp. 38. 
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THEOLOGY. 


A Sermon, preached February 15, 1826, at the Dedication of a New 
Church, erected for the Use of the South Parish in Portsmouth. By 
Nathan Parker, Minister of the Parish. Portsmouth, N. H.. John W. 
Foster. 8vo. pp. 20. 

The Saint’s Repose in Death ; a Sermon, delivered on the death of 
the Rev. Richard Furman, D. D. late Pastor of the Baptist Church, 
Charleston. By William T. Brantly, A. M. Pastor of the Baptist Church, 
Augusta, Georgia. Charleston, S.C. W. Riley. 8vo. pp. 43. 

A Discourse, delivered at the Dedication of the Stone Church of the 
First Parish in Portland, February 9th, 1826. By I. Nichols. With 
an Appendix, containing a Memoir of the Parish. Portland. James 
Adams, Jr. 8vo. pp. 25. 

A Volume of Sermons, designed to be used in Religious Meetings, 
when there is not present a Gospel Minister. By Daniel A. Clark, 
A. M. late Pastor of the First Church in Amherst, Mass. Ambherst, 
Carter & Adams. 8vo. pp. 328. 

A Sermon, preached in the Baptist Meeting-House at Concord, New 
Hampshire, in the afternoon of Lerd’s Day, March 12, 1826, on Family 
Instruction and Government. By Nathaniel W. Williams, A.M. Con- 
cord, N. H. George Hough. 

A Sermon on the Doctrine of the Trinity. By Elias Cornelius, Pastor 
of the Tabernacle Church, Salem. Salem, Mass. &vo. 

A Review of the Missionary Life and Labours of Richard Wright, 
Perpetual Missionary to the Unitarian Fund. Written by Himself. 
Philadelphia. 8vo. 


AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


Reports of Cases argued and determined in the High Court of 
Yhancery, in the time of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke. By John Tracy 

Atkyns, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. Third Edition, revised and corrected, 
by Francis William Saunders, of Lincoln’s, Esq. First American, from 
the third London Edition. 3 Vols. New York. Collins & Hannay. 8vo. 

Chitty on Bills; a new Edition, from the sixth and last London Edi- 
tion, considerably enlarged and improved by the Author. With Notes 
and References to American Decisions, by a Gentleman of the Phila- 
delphia Bar. Philadelphia. P.H. Nicklin. 8vo. 

A Treatise on Derangement of the Liver, Internal Organs, and 
Nervous System. By James Johnson, M. D. From the third London 
Edition, revised and improved. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 12mo. 

Reminiscences of Michael Kelly, of the King’s Theatre, and Theatre 
Royal Drury Lane, including a period of nearly Half a Century; with 
original Anecdotes of many distinguished Persons, Political, Literary, 
and Musical. New York. J.& J. Harper. 8vo. pp. 424. 
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